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MASKS AS A PROBLEM IN DESIGN 
Felix Payant 


ASKS! What more interesting 
and inspiring subject could one 
find for young first year High 
School people? False faces, if 
you please, just one of those 
things that have always been a 
charming mystery to all of us. 
Every one is interested in faces, 
especially the fantastic and 
erotesque. Every one loves to 
create them also, and, when it 
comes to the creation of abso- 
lutely new faces of such design 
and color scheme never 
existed before, the adolescent 
finds it no less than gripping. 

What a broad field there is to work from! What unlimited 
space through which a fertile imagination may travel! To one, 
perhaps, masks suggest some of those fierce faces that followed 
him up the stairs in his childhood or peered at him from some 
dark corner behind the hedge. To another they may suggest 
the various peoples inhabiting the various parts of the world, 
remote corners of Abyssinia, Samarkand and Bessarabis. To 
others there may be interesting suggestions from the faces one 
sees about him every day. To the imaginative this is not 
altogether a barren field. Was there ever a human being who 
did not enjoy jack-o-lanterns or the fantastic faces of the circus 
elowns? If there be any, they certainly have missed much of the 
joy and richness of youth. 

The revival of interest in masks, bal masques, costume 
parties and similar activities speaks well for our spirit of play. 


In taking masks as a project for design with young people we 
have a universal bond with the primitive races all over the 
world, from dark tropical Africa to arctic Alaska, from China 
and all Oriental people to our American Indians of the Far 
West. Among all of these the masks play a most significant 
role in the religious ceremonies, in their play and, as is true with 
the Congo tribes, they are a most important and representative 
contribution of the people’s art. 

Certain masks belong, not to the primitive, but to the most 
highly developed races and their arts, the Romans, for instance, 
by whom we have been given some most dignified works of this 
kind in stone. The comedy and tragedy masks today are so 
closely allied to our theater that scarcely a building devoted to 
the great art of Thalia has been able to get along without their 
use somewhere, if not in the architecture, certainly in the pro- 
grams and advertising. 

Those who have visited our great American Museums have 
had the opportunity to see a great deal of the best work of many 
peoples, as related to masks. The American Museum of Nat- 
ural History for one has a most thrilling display of Alaskan 
Indians and their various kinds of masks. The Brooklyn 
Museum has much to offer in the way of Chinese, Javanese, ete. 

From the beginning, as one would imeeine, nothing but a 
most enthusiastic response came from a presentation of the 
mask project, results of which are reproduced herewith. To 
put the problem in other words, decorative treatments were 

ade of faces. For years pupils have worked with flowers, trees 
perhaps, and other subjects like still life. They have made 
decorative or abstract treatments of them. In this project we 
have turned to faces for our center of interest and from them 
design qualities have been abstracted. These particular pupils, 
before beginning this piece of work, had had enough training in 
design to be able to think more or less abstractedly. They knew 

(Continued on Page 72) 


Masks by Students of the Evander Childs High School—New York 
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HE Garden Tea Set’” would be most attractive in Grey 
Blue bands with the medallion in center of plates, etc., in (: 
bright colors. The figure should contain the same coloring as 
the medallion. 


The figures by Walter K. Titze can easily be arranged to fit 
lamp vases or just decorative panels. 


Batiks may be made from these suggestions. 


Walter K. Titze 


Garden Tea Set—Walter K. Titze 


Batiks may be made from these suggestions, also wood blocks and stencils. 
Care should be taken, however, when adapting a motif from one medium of 
expression to another to keep within the bounds or limitations of that medium. 
To imitate one medium in another is false from every point of view. 


Salts— Jetta Ehlers 
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Cizek Print, property of Art Dept. University of Washington 


THE PATTERN ELEMENT IN ILLUSTRATION 
Helen N. Rhodes 


HE achievement of Pattern through arrangement of figure 

and landscape units has been significant of various peoples 
in art history. Of these perhaps the most widely known today 
through current Magazine illustration is that of the Persians 
where the composition of trees and flowering bushes, birds, 
animals and turbaned figures in synchronic harmony seems to 
relate itself tc poetry and music as well as to the space arts. 


University of Washington 


In quite another language, but with an analogous result, one 
Gf our modern Xylographers, Felix Vallotin, speaks to us in 
pattern through structural compositions of strong black and 
white wood-cuts. If one will study the little wood-cut of 
Vallotin, called ‘“‘The Storm’, he will discover the seemingly 
effortless ability of this artist to lead the eye from one spot to 
another toward the more important masses of the illustration, 
such a series of movement through both shape and notan 
arrangement as might be compared to the ensemble of several 
musical instruments interpreting the same rhythm. 

The modern impressionist, Raffaeli, achieved the same 
result with color, and all art students are familiar with the more 
formal compositions of that early Italian, Berozzo Gozzoli, in 
the frescoes cf the Palazzo Riccardi, in Florence, depicting the 
Journey of the Magi. Here the richly caparisoned men and 
horses, the rocky hills, delightful little trees and patches of sky 
contribute to a symphony of pattern. 

Appreciation cf the foregoing examples led the writer to 
recently assign a problem in “figure pattern” to a College class 
of first year design. The subject chosen was “A City Street in 
Spring’, but technically the problem called for the breaking up 
of a square space with figures and buildings, and with an 
emphasis placed upon dark and light. The subject or sentiment 
of a picture is the most important and sometimes the only phase 
appreciated by superficial observers, but every art teacher 


knows that the subject merely supplies the impetus or “the 
shove” into the province of the imagination. A purely realistic 
standard, such as is sometimes evidenced in Academie Art, will 
produce only correct drawing of contours combined witha 
pleasing sentiment. Such a standard, or, more correctly speak- 
ing, such an attitude of mind, seems to dwarf or annul that 
natural element of pure composition which should be the 
heritage of every artist. {| 


fsq It is sometimes true that in classes of beginners, where very 
little experience in drawing from life has sharpened the sense of 
form, the gifted students will compose with both originality and 
power. This has been demonstrated in an extraordinary degree 
in Prof. Cizek’s classes in Vienna, where very young students, 
with no actual training in drawing, make strong and well related 
compositions in dark and light and color. Nor is the artistic 
observer critically disposed toward slight variations from the 
normal contour in these figure drawings. 


The instructor of the College class in question explained to 
the pupils that the subject of an illustration had a certain 
psychological value in adding enthusiasm to endeavor, but that, 
if the student had not a feeling for the value of constructive line 
and notan, the result would be nothing more than an illustration. 
She then read to the class from the International Studio of 
February, 1924 these statements of the late George Bellows: 
“the artist’s mission is the mystery of giving life to space” and 
“‘the successful picture is the organization of space so adjusted 
as to be comparable to the related parts of a living thing’’, also 
this excerpt from the Book on Composition by Arthur W. Dow, 
the first man in this country to emphasize the value of fine space 
relations: “‘Synthetically related masses of dark and light con- 
vey an impression of beauty entirely independent of meaning.” 


She reminded them of what they had learned through previ- 
ous problems. They had divided squares and circles and 
rectangles with lines; they had arranged lines in borders of line- 
notan; they had used Primitive motifs in all-over patterns with 
three values and copied choice textile designs from Swedish and 
Peruvian originals. This problem of figure composition was 
only a step further. 


They were directed to take Manilla paper with either char- 
coal or India ink with Japanese brush, as mediums, and to make 
compositions 12 inches square. The composition might include 
the background of any city street they might imagine, a Hurdy- 
Gurdy man, a monkey possibly, children dancing, observers, 
ete. It was explained that the arrangement should make a 
pattern in three values, the cream tone of the paper making the 
lightest, the black masses of charcoal or ink the darkest, while a 
third or middle value might be obtained by a series of lines or 
spots, as in a linoleum or wood-cut. 


The problem was a“‘speed”’ problem, only three or four class 
periods being allowed for the “try outs”, with a final period for 
putting the best arrangement into a fair technique with India 
ink on the same Manilla paper. A few students later experi- 
mented with cutting their design in linoleum. 


The accompanying illustrations give a fair idea of the result. 
The class had a good time making the compositions and the 
instructor was pleased with their efforts toward original self 
expression. When the final results were put up for a class 
criticism, she pinned up also a print of that delightful little 
wood-cut of the same subject done by one of Prof. Cizek’s 
young students in Vienna. The students were then heartily 
appreciative of the fine pattern of dark and light and naive 
arrangement obtained by this young Austrian. 
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Beginning top left to right Designs by Kathryn Hinckley, Donald Simpson, Rawson, L. G4Trosper, Evelyn Remy, 
Kathryn Hinckley 
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Beginning top left to right Designs by Mabel V. Pearson, Jeanette Dunn, Helen L.‘Harris,' Doris, Wright, Kyle Taylor, 
Anita Pinkham 
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Eva Brook Donly 


FOR MOTIFS IN COLOR 
Arranged in four inch squares 


Eva Brook Donly 


HIS is a convenient and economical size and shape for 
experimentation. Keep the pattern simple and think in 
areas of color rather than of line. Remember that it has to be 
floated into the pattern with a brush. There are limitations to 
every medium. ‘Tempera colors are recommended for designing. 


In using color, it is more harmonious, as a rule, to keep to the 
“neighboring” colors in the color chart, using a touch of the 
complement by way of accent. 


Warm colors come forward and cool colors receede—hence, 
the cool colors make good backgrounds. Adding white to a 
color produces a pastel effect. To gray a color add a little of 
its complement. To mix colors indiscriminately makes for 
mud, abhorent to present day ideas. 


Eva Brook Donly 


2 Eva Brook Donly 


Three variations of the same 


Eva Brook Donly 


Eva Brook Donly. 
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Eva Brook Donly 


THE CIRCLE AS UNIT OF DESIGN AND ITS COMBINA- 
TION WITH THE RECTANGLE 


In a given circle plan an arrangement that will suggest a 
flower form. 

Ixperiment in circles of varying size: large, medium and 
small. 

Try placing a square unit in the centre of the circle. Con- 
sider the rim of the circle— its edges or subdivisions or indenta- 
tions, if any. If the central motif is elaborate then the rest 


Eva Brook Donly 


should be simple. If the central motif is small then more atten 
tion may be drawn to the circle itself but great care must be 
taken to insure a pleasing shape for the intervening space. 


This circle is a complete design in itself and may be applied 
to any suitable surface: box covers, tea tiles, ete. 


By adding a short stubby stem and two leaves, rectangular 
in shape, a new interest will have been created. The leaves may 
be small and of secondary interest to the flower circle. or they 
may be widened sufficiently to throw the circular form into the 
secondary position according to the shape and space they are 
to occupy. 

It is fun to cut shapes from colored papers and move them 
about until they are placed most effectively. 


Do not make the leaves green, use violet or blues or black. 
Think as little as possible of any actual flower form or color. 
Think always in terms of ornament. 


This flower and leaf motif may be used in a multiplicity Of 
ways: in rectangles, borders, as an “all over’. Repeat as a 
single motif for embroidery or Block Print. 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


Jetta Ehlers os 328 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


A DECORATIVE LANDSCAPE 


OR the past few years decorators seem to have concentrated 

on tableware, and while that will probably always be our 
mainstay, there are several things outside of table service that 
offer very interesting problems. One of them is the decorative 
landscape, which, framed, makes a most attractive bit for the 
wall. There is a wonderful opportunity for the use of lovely 
color and the whole is a fine problem for the designer. While of 
course it may be developed into a very complicated and elabor- 
ate thing, it may also be treated in a quite simple way and still 
have great charm. It keeps one’s interest keyed up to do the 
entirely different thing, and so we will use this idea for the 
Beginners’ Corner this month. 


These tiles make very attractive rests for tea pots or potted 
plants, ete. If used for this purpose glue a piece of felt on the 
underside whe « the piece is finished. If the tile is not to be 
framed, the sides should be painted, carrying the color up over 
the edge to me.ke a neat finish. This idea of the decorative land- 
‘cape on tiles may be used with stunning effect for an over 
inantle decoration. As many tiles as you wish may be used. 
These are mounted together and framed, preferably in a narrow 
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moulding. Those of you who have access to the Museums will 
find many suggestions in the beautiful Persian things. There 
is no more fascinating subject for the designer than the working 
out of such a problem. Of course that sounds a little ambitious 
for the Beginners’ page, but we will get considerable pleasure 
out of our own tile, | know, and, who knows, may be doing the 
big thing later on the strength of it. 


Transfer the design to the tile and go over the outline with 
India ink. Rub this down with a piece of sandpaper or emery 
cloth until it is reduced toa grey line. In doing anything of this 
sort, great care should be used in floating the enamel to bring it 
up close to the drawing, or else the effect will be very ragged 
when the piece has been fired, and the outline gone. 


The enamels used are Old Blue, Lilac, Cobalt Blue, Emerald 
Green, Grass Green and Grey Yellow. The sky, the pattern on 
the gate and the light spaces between the posts are of Old Blue. 
The roof of the house and the hedge are Emerald Green. ‘The 
two dark trees, the gate and all outlines which appear are 
Cobalt Blue. The two other trees and the grass are Grass 
Green, as are also the markings in the hedge. The house and 
the trunks of the green trees are Lilac, the trunks of the dark 
trees are Grass Green. The markings in the green trees are 
Emerald Green and Cobalt Blue. The leaves of the tulips 
which border the path are Emerald Green with the dark ones 
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window, flowers, etc. 
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Cobalt Blue. The flowers repeat the Old Blue, Lilac and Grey 
Yellow of the design. The path, the chimney and the shutters 
are Grey Yellow. 


Having laid in the sky, the next step should be to float in 
the pattern in the trees and all the smaller touches of color 
throughout the design, the gate, outline of stones in path, 
Next lay in the solid color in trees, work- 
ing carefully up to that already laid in. Then proceed to com- 
plete the tile, working through with one color at a time wherever 
it is called for in the pattern. This is a great saving of time and 
energy as the enamels dry very quickly, and it is troublesome to 
keep a whole lot of them going at one time. 


For all the fine part of the design use a somewhat finer brush 
than usual, a No. 1 sable outliner is the right kind, but for the 
rest of the work a No. 3 is preferable. Grind the enamels very 
thoroughly and be sure to use fresh pure turpentine. Direc- 
tions have been given so recently on this page for enamel work 
that I will not go again into the details of it. 


Do not use just any old tile for this purpose; there is a great 
difference in the quality and insist on having the best. 


Do not pile up the enamel too high for this kind of work; 
just an even, solid color is what we want. 


Do not spare your efforts in grinding and preparing the 
enamel as it will float on just that much better, if thoroughly 
ground. 


Do not use too much enamel medium and above all do not 
use old turpentine. 


Carefully done this tile should come through successfully 
in one firing. Should it need retouching, go over the weak 
places and refire. The edges of this tile were finished with 
Black, but it is not necessary, if the piece is to be framed. 


MASKS AS A PROBLEM IN DESIGN 
(Continued from Page 1) 


somewhat how to look for the decorative and avoid the natural- 
istic. They had worked off the idea of trying to represent or 
illustrate a realistic thing when making a design. In other 
words a design to them meant a pleasing variety of spaces and 
areas, so arranged as to produce desirable unity. 


The spaces or areas, as they developed, needed to be 
bounded by lines of sufficient interest to hold the eye. Further- 
more they could be enhanced by interplay of colors, dark, 
medium and light values. Large, ocean like areas, with small 
floating islands, were to be avoided, for it is simple to see that 
such a scheme is much less interesting than a pleasing interrela- 
tion of shapes. All of this, then, seems a fertile field in which to 
plant this idea of making decorative faces, and consequently 
gave a clean sweep to the imagination. 


‘These pupils had been impressed with the idea that “‘ Nature 
is the work of God, while Art is the work of man,” and that 
begins where Nature leaves off.”’ 


In tackling the problem several angles of approach were 
mentioned. That is, they might think of them as being racial, 
Chinese, Negro or Indian. They might be considered as expres- 
sions: horror, anger, humor or curiosity. They were to be 
above all amusing when finished, and to be executed in a most 
playful manner. Each pupil made four or five carefully planned, 
thumb-nail sketches from which to select his favorite. This he 
carried out in full size. Colors of course were most essential 


DESIGN 


and were thought of as the work progressed. And in a problem 
as daring as this, nothing but complementary color schemes 
would seem suitable. 


As the result shows, you will no doubt agree that there is a 
satisfying individuality of attack, due to each person’s own 
“slant” on the piece of work. The results came in in huge quan- 
tities, as the classes were large, and in remarkably few cases 
were there evidences of depending on others for ideas. 


Much has been said in regard to training the imagination and 
developing individuality in art work with children. Many 
teachers of design have asked about the approach used and the 
kind and quantity of illustrative materials placed before the 
class in this project. There is much that could be said in this 
respect, but it may be well to state briefly in conclusion that 
no illustrative materials whatever were put before the pupils 
and almost no drawing was done for them, certainly no finished 
drawing. 


The imaginations of children do not need training, nor do 
individualities need development through elaborate impressions 
from teachers of art. This precisely makes them highly self- 
conscious and imitators, holding their imaginations in subjec- 


tion. What is needed above all, in this direction, is that the 
imagination be given a chance. It will then soar on to great 
heights. 


Cup and Saucer— Jetta Ehlers 
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Helen W. Nash 


Center background White, balance Amethyst. Darkest part of flower Green, = 
lighter part Yellow with Red spots. Cover and feet Green 


E. Hold E. Hold 


Background Deep Blue Green with wavy line of White. Center White, Background Dark Green, center design Orange Red, Amethyst, Yellow and 
Searlet, White, Yellow spots Amethyst White 


E. Hold 


Background Green, design in Scarlet, Amethyst, White, Green and Greenish Yellow 
| Pottery Shapes and Decorations, Fawcett School. 
3 See July-August issue for article by Mrs. I. W. Stroud on pottery and other designs by students ze 
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“WE Carol Robrecht 


Background Agure Blue, borders and designs White, Buff and Green with 
ted spots 


L. Rau 


Background White, flower Green, Amethyst White and Searlet details, leaves 
stem Searlet, base of pot Green with Amethyst border 
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| Edna Brucker 
Background Yellow, border Amethyst, design in Scarlet, Green, White and Amethyst 
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E. Voget 


BackgroundiWhite, [knob and base of 
pot Dark Green, scarlet band at bot- 
tom, dark part of flower Scarlet, lighter 
part Amethyst, Yellow between Ame- 
thyst and’Green. 
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G. Peck 


of Citron Yellow 


istarin and Canary Yellow, spot 
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Background Chinese Yellow, border Dark 
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I. Reedinger 
Light part of borders Yellow; dark part Amethust; flowers, Scarlet, Amethyst, Green with Yellow spots, background White 
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Background White, 
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it border Amethyst with Red spots, dark border 
and Amethyst surrounded with Yellow band. 


M. G. Woods 


. 


Yellow, at base Scarlet. 
Details Scarlet, White and Amethyst. 


Round motifs alternately Seurlet 
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M. Lovelock 


M. Lovelock 


Background Yellow, design in Amethyst, Dark Green, 5 


‘arlet and Yellow Green 
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Flower Plate 
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